RALPH    RASHLEIGH
Their route was towards Campbelltown, and they walked
steadily along the road until they reached the cluster of huts
which then formed the town, soon after noon. They ap-
proached the first public-house, but before going in Rash-
leigh's companion looked carefully through the window,
as if anxious to be sure that there was no one inside whom
he did not wish to encounter. Satisfied on this point, he
went in with Rashleigh, and joined him in a competition as
to who could most quickly drink the greatest quantity of
cider. The young man demurred at Rashleigh's invitation
to dine there at his expense, asking him instead to accompany
him to his sister's place, which was at no great distance and
where he would be assured a welcome. Rashleigh at last
agreed, and, as the other went out, bought a bottle of rum,
as his experience of colonial society made him sure that the
spirit would be welcome at any meal.
He followed his companion, who, as he appeared, parted
with some women to whom he had been talking, and guided
him on the road to his sister's place. After about a mile
along a narrow lane running between fields of green maize,
he saw, at the edge of a tract of standing timber, as attractive
and English-looking a little hut as he had seen since reaching
Australia. Although built of the usual bush materials, It was
roughcasted with mud and whitewashed, and there was a
veranda along the whole of the front, with climbing plants
trained around its rough pillars. Unique in his experience
also, there was a plot of cultivated flowers. A wave of home-
sickness assailed Rashleigh at the sight of this gracious
reminder of the gentle beauty of the homeland from which
he had been exiled for ever, and he understood the note of
exultation in his companion's voice as he proudly exclaimed:
'This is my sister's/
There was a joyous pride in his glance as he waited to hear
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